CHAPTER VIII

THE RISE AND FALL OF
BOULANGER

THE relations of Clemenceau to General Boulanger form an
important though comparatively brief episode in the career of
the French statesman. Boulanger was Clemenceau's cousin,
and in his dealings with this ambitious man he did not show
that remarkable skill and judgment of character which dis-
tinguished him in regard to Carnot and Loubet, whose high
qualities Clemenceau was the first to recognise and make use
of in the interest of the Eepublic. Boulanger was a good soldier
in the lower grades of his profession, and owed his first important
promotion to the Due d'Aumale. This patronage he acknow-
ledged with profound gratitude and even servility at the time ;
but repaid later, when he turned Badical, by what was nothing
short of treacherous persecution of the Orleanist Prince.
.Boulanger went even so far as to deny that he had ever expressed
his obligations to the Duke for aid in his profession, a statement
to which the publication of his own letters at once gave the lie.
The General was, in fact, vain, ostentatious and unscrupulous.
But having gained popularity among the rank and file of the
French army by his good management of the men under his
command and his sympathy with their grievances, he was
appointed Director of Infantry, and in that capacity introduced
several measures of military reform and suggested more. A
little later, circumstances led him into close political harmony
with the Badicals and their leader. At this juncture Clemen-
ceau seems to have convinced himself that good use could
be made of the general, who owed his first great advance to
Orleanist favour, without any danger to the Bepublic. Having,
as usual, upset another short-lived Cabinet* Clemenceau there-
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